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UNDER THE STREETS. 


‘THERE it is again, George, worse than ever! I’m 
sure, if you studied that dear child’s health, you 
would see to it at once. A man, too, with your 
power on the press—it ’s disgraceful.’ 

‘What is? My power on the press ?’ 

There was a rustle of Gros de Naples and a 
whirlwind that nearly swept up a hassock; a 
tragic look that would have made Miss Glyn 
envious of its withering scorn, a loud closing of 
the breakfast-room door, and mamma—on my 
wife’s side—left me alone. 

My power on the press consists in the right— 
when it suits the editor—to appear in the poets’ 
corner of the North-west London Journal, a journal 
that appears weekly ; and the 7 that was ‘there 
again’ is an unpleasant effluvium. Mamma, who is 
not always particular in her language, called it by 
a far less polished term; but then, when angry, 
she is strong in Saxon. This unpleasant scent 
had a knack of coming up-stairs and diffusing 
| itself through the house ; and though we had set 
traps innumerable to catch it, we had never suc- 
ceeded, Again and again had the workman been 
called in, the sole result being a bill. At all 
events, the charming villa residence upon a 
gravelly soil, with all the modern improvements, 
and draining right into the main sewer—see 
house-agent’s advertisement—was decidedly in- 
eligible respecting sundry odours; and to get it 
habitable necessitated the construction of a drain, 
during which I had an opportunity of gazing 
down into the black watery way running along 
beneath our road, and became so interested in its 
appearance, and moved by so strong a desire to 
explore its mysteries, that I presented myself one 
day at the door of the palatial building in Spring 
Gardens devoted to the Metropolitan Board of 
Works. 

Nothing could have been more courteous than 
my reception ; and after a few minutes’ conversa- 
tion, I was furnished with a couple of cards—pass- 


a to the lower regions; and the same day I 


presented myself before a man who looked at my 
cards, looked at me, and then smiled. 

‘I don’t think as youll like to go down, sir,’ he 
said, ‘Why, you’ll have to wade through sewage 
up to your middle ; but we can dress you up, if 
you like’ 

I did like-—or at least I said so; the same 
spirit that has urged me on to do several similar 
things was thrusting me on now, at the same 
time keeping me in a most horrible stew, by pre- 
senting to my excited imagination rising waters, 
strangling men, and corpses swept away into the 
river, 

In twenty minutes, I was fitted with a suit of 
extremely unpleasant clothes of an india-rubbery 
texture ; and following my guide, who was provided 
with a lantern, we stopped at last at an iron door 
in the pavement, over which, key in hand, my 
leader stooped, what time I was seized with an 
exceedingly strong inclination to say: ‘Thank you; 
that will do ;’ and to go back. 

However, I said nothing, but watched my 
friend while he raised the door, revealing a 
grating, up which stole a villainous mist, pale, 
blue, ghostly-looking, and seeming like the vehicle 
that would bear disease through the streets and 
courts of the great city. I knew that mist in 
a moment ; it was the parent of that nasty smell 
that pervaded our house. It was vile, mephitic, 
drainy, gassy, and repugnant to the nostrils, and I 
involuntarily shrank back. 

My companion, however, was not deterred ; he 
quietly performed an act which raised a new sense 
of discomfort in my breast—he lowered the lantern 
by the string, and stood watching to see if it 
burned brightly. 

‘If that there wouldn’t burn, we shouldn’t burn,’ 
he said. ‘Many a poor chap’s been stuffocated by 
that there bad gas, sir,’ 

The lamp burned tolerably well; and he then 
began to descend a square well-like place, provided 
with iron foot-holds, till he stepped with a hollow 
plash into a quantity of foul liquid mud, and 
turned to look up at me. 

‘Come on, sir, back’ards way first,’ he said ; and I 
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slowly descended, asking myself the while whether 
I had not done enough. The next minute, the 
huge boots I wore had taken me suddenly into 
the mud, for one slipped from the damp iron upon 
which it rested, oat was beside my guide, looking 
through an opening whereinto glided along a black 
whispering river, through which my guide waded, 
and T followed, the water being about two feet 
deep. 

If you will imagine what your coal-cellar would 
be if it were continued for miles, its walls wet and 
slimy, and a filthy stream ever running through 
it, you have the exact appearance of one of the 
main sewers of one of those subterranean channels 
that, varying in diameter from three feet to nine, 
form a vast net-work beneath London’s streets for 
the measured distance of two thousand miles. The 
figures sound large, but they are correct ; and ever 
through these slimy veins flows on a current of 
impurity towards the outfalls at Barking on the 
north, and Crossness on the south side of the river 
Thames, 

All this I learned as we slowly waded along, 
our voices sounding hollow, as did the whispering 
hurrying waters. 

‘What’s that?’ said my companion. ‘Well, that’s 
a small drain coming from a side-road, and into 
that, you know, there are small drain-pipes run 
from the houses. We'll go up it, if you like, only 
you’ll have ’most to creep.’ 

I did not like, so we did not go; but I waded 
on, keeping inconveniently close to my companion, 
for did he not know the mysteries of the place, and 
did he not bear the only light we had through 
those dank shades ? 

‘Accidents? Well, gas collects sometimes, and 
we have a bit of an explosion ; but the men are 
very careful. The water, too, comes down with a 
rush sometimes, after a heavy rain—six, eight, or 
nine feet—and then, of course, it sweeps all before 
it; but our men are very careful le they do 
come down, which isn’t often: they keep pretty 
close to the openings. 

‘But suppose a heavy shower came now?’ 

‘Well, we should have to get up as soon as we 
could.’ 

I looked to see if the water was rising, and it 
seemed certainly two inches higher up my boots. 
Ten minutes after, I was sure of it. ‘Here’s the 
water getting into my boots!’ I exclaimed. 

‘Ah, ah! it often does, was the reply. ‘It’s a 
bit deeper here, for another big sewer joins just 
below.’ 

‘But don’t you think it is raining ?’ 

‘ Well, perhaps it is, was the cool reply ; ‘but, 
as I told you afore, if it came much, we should 
have to scud, 

To scud! Fancy scudding in hip-boots down in 
a hideous drain, with the prospect of being swept 
away and drowned, like a rat inasink-hole! The 
idea took away my breath, and I must have gasped, 
for my companion exclaimed: ‘Ah, the air is a 
bit bad down in this part, but it’ll get better 
dreckly. What’s that opening ?—Ah, that’s the 
way up into another street. Hadn’t we better get 
—? Can’t get up there, and, besides, them’s the 
places where the bad gas collects. Come along, 


sir ; I want to shew you the way we get rid of the 
storm-water, and how the sewers were altered. 
There’s millions of rats down here, but they scud 
off before the lights, and we don’t see ’em, They 


keep mostly in the little drains and pipes, and feed 
on the grease that comes down the sink-holes, and 
the filth and stuff that’s put down here. People 
throw everything they can into the sewers, 
There’s tons of entrails put down by some one; 
and more than once,’ he added in a whisper, that 
seemed to die away in the gloomy black vista 
ahead, ‘we’ve found babies here. Poor little 
things! I wonder what sorter stuff their mothers’ 
’arts were made on.’ 

We went on and on, past openings large and 
small, my companion talking away all the time, 
heedless of the quantity of mephitic air he was 
swallowing. The walking was not of the best, the 
curved brick bottom of the sewer being rather 
awkward, and wading mid-deep in water is not 
favourable to progression. 

Suddenly, a thought occurred to me—‘ Suppose 
we should be lost!’ and I asked my friend whether 
any one ever did lose his way. 

‘Well, as to that,’ was the reply, ‘there’s so 
many ways up, and if there was no gas in them, a 
man might knock till some one heard him ; and 
there’s always plenty of people walking over the 
iron doors in the pavement.’ 

‘If there was no gas,’ I repeated to myself, and 
then I tried very hard to take it coolly; but in 
spite of the dankness of the place, and the fact of 
my wading in water, I was bathed in perspiration, 
and could not avoid an occasional shiver as I looked 
forward or backward, the dim light shedding a 
sort of yellow halo around, revealing only our- 
selves, the slimy brick walls, the circular roof, and 
the black rushing water, on which the light shim- 
mered and danced. I must confess to a tremulous 
desire to see a swarm of rats swimming away from 
us in haste, but none were visible. I learned, 
though, that as many as a hundred a day are, in 
spite of their swimming powers, swept away, 
drowned, and afterwards caught in the screens 
used for straining the water at the pumping 
stations, where it is raised from the low to the 
high level sewers, that it may find its way by 
gravitation to the Thames, at the outfall reservoirs. 

‘This is what I wanted to shew you, said my 
companion, stopping before some brick-work ; and 
then he explained to me that the old sewers used 
to run down at once into the Thames, the new 
system of drainage being arranged so as to inter- 
sect all the old sewers, the lower parts of which 
were stopped to nearly the height of the roof, but 
left open there, so that in time of extra pressure 
from storms, when the main sewers get too full, 
they overflow into the old, which channels carry 
off the nearly pure rain-water by the old way into 
the river. 

At last I declare that I will have no more of it, 
for I find that every fifty yards is but a precise 
repetition of the en yards before—nothing but 
elongated cellar, black and slimy with the rushing 
water, and here and there some sluggish tributary 
stealthily pouring in its adjunct of filthy water. 
Two thousand miles meandering beneath London, 
from Highgate, Paddington, Acton, and Chiswick 
on the north and west, to form junctions at Old 
Ford and Abbey Mills, and then flow on to 
Barking ; and on the south side of the Thames, 
from Putney, Balham, and Norwood, to join at 
Greenwich, and flow on to Crossness beyond 
Plumstead Marsh. There is travelling enough for 
the enterprising who like to try it, but when, in 
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answer to my solicitations, and after feeling posi- 
tively certain that we had lost our way, and taken 
a wrong turning, my guide brought me to where I 
could once more breathe the pure air of heaven— 
that is to say, the air as pure as we get it in London 
streets—it was with a feeling of ineffable satis- 
faction that I saw let down, first the iron grate, 
then the diamond pattern iron trap-door. 


A GLIMPSE OF THE YEMEN 
INSURRECTION. 


PART IIL—THE WRECKS OF AN ARMY. 


I suppose there are few men who have not some 
curiosity about a place which they see for the first 
time ; and it is a sore disappointment, even to the 
least curious among us, this arrival at nightfall, 
when nothing can be made out. By sunrise the 
next morning, most of us are already on the poop 
or in the rigging, taking a bird’s-eye view of the 
place where we are doomed to remain till we have 
discharged our cargo, and, it may be, taken in 
another. But the panorama is the very reverse 
of attractive. To right and left extend long reefs 
of coral, almost circumvallating the little harbour ; 
between them, zigzagging in a very bewildering 
fashion, the long narrow channel which forms 
our only approach, and to navigate which (as our 
chief engineer viciously remarks) ‘we’d need an 
eel for a pilot ;’ a boundless waste of hot, brassy, 
lifeless desert ; and in the midst, like an islet of 
dirt in an ocean of sand, the ‘ town’ itself—a laby- 
rinth of wicker-work hovels, all exactly alike, all 
equally and unutterably filthy. Amid these bur- 
rows, the wall of the Turkish fort stands up white 
and bare in the blistering sunshine; and the long 
strip of level beach to the right, piled high with 
stores landed a month ago for instant transmission 
to the interior, shews how well the Ottoman 
government is served by its provincial officers. 
Such a den is a fit abode for stealthy disease or 
secret murder; and the grisly prophecies of our 
Suez Micaiah, which we could laugh at when they 
were uttered, now appear real and probable enough. 

But no such misgivings disturb my military 
fellow-passengers, who are all alive at the sight 
of their destined landing-place, from trim little 
Hassan Effendi, who practises gymnastics with me 
on the poop every morning, up to ponderous old 
Achmet Bey in the after-cabin, who fills up with 
unlimited rice-pilaff the five or six minutes which 
intervene between his night’s nap and his day’s 
nap. And yet this day is for each and all the 
threshold of a thousand dangers, among which 
the risk of death in fair fight is incomparably 
the least. In this very town, which now lies 
outstretched before us, with its little reed-thatched 
hovels and broad level beach glittering in the first 
rays of the morning sun, scores of Turkish soldiers 
have been treacherously murdered ; and the cruel 
expectation that looks askance at us out of the 
eyes of these gaunt, black, silent figures in their 
white shroud-like dresses, shews that the native 
thirst for blood is still unslaked. Indeed, I have 
been struck, at every port where we touched, by 
the silent but inextinguishable enmity between 
the two races—the Turk, with his calm and digni- 
fied contempt; the Arab, with his stifled ‘but 
undying hatred. Once ashore in this unfriendly 


region, these six men carry their lives in their 
hands, and they know it, though the knowledge 
does not for a moment disturb their haughty uncon- 
cern. With the thought of all this in my mind, 
I look upon my fellow-passengers with a new 
interest. Their daily life, with its monotonous 
round of eating, drinking, smoking, and sleeping, 
is sufficiently commonplace ; but with the almost 
certain prospect of a hideous death gaping for 
them beyond this brief Elysium of pa an enjoy- 
ment, they awaken a feeling such as that where- 
with some experienced Cornelius or milius may 
have watched from the senatorial benches of the 
Coliseum the gladiators of the Empire defile past 
the imperial chair, ringing out in their deep 
voices the fatal formula of the arena: ‘ Morituri te 
salutant.’ 

There is no need to tell us in what region we 
are landing. The long file of camels that come 
—— through the shallow water, driven by 
slim Arab lads in white skull-caps and cotton 
waist-cloths, with skins dark and shining as sculp- 
tured bronze; the lean sinewy frames and gro- 
tesquely hideous faces of the loungers on the jetty ; 
the quivering haze of intense heat which hovers 
along the horizon, and the wide, desolate, cruel 
waste of sand that lies below—all announce Arabia 
in language that no one can mistake. Such is the 
scene which greets us as, after a protracted winding 
in and out of the encircling reefs, we run alongside 
of the jetty in our jolly-boat, bent upon an imme- 
diate interview with ‘the Lord of Life and Giver 
of all Good,’ otherwise Nazif Pacha, the little-great 
man of this remote corner of the empire. But 
to get to His Highness at all is no easy matter. 
Long before we have crossed the broad sweep of 
burning sand which separates us from the fort, we 
are fain to put up our white umbrellas (imperfectly 
sheltered even then from the wrath of the great 
fire-king, upon whose domain we have dared to 
intrude), and subdue our pace to an absolute crawl 
—every limb moving heavily as lead, and a sense of 
absolute powerlessness, to which we have hitherto 
been strangers, creeps through every muscle. How 
enviously we look at the white-coated sentries 
lolling in the shade of the gateway! and with 
what conscious superiority they grin as we pass by! 
Beyond the cool shadowy archway lies a scorching 
barrack-yard, the only visible inhabitant of which 
is a villainous-looking old graybeard, who is sup- 
ping a mess of rice under a reed thatch. Our 
Interpreter (a tall solemn-faced Greek) asks politely 
where the pacha is. Graybeard cannot say; but, if 
it please Allah, he will ask Mustapha, Mustapha, 
coming round a corner at that moment, is equally 
ignorant ; but, with the blessing of the Prophet, 
he will ask Said. Said minutely directs us wrong, 
as do two or three others in succession ; and it is 
only after a prolonged and very exciting game at 
hide-and-seek that we at length strike the right 
scent, stumble up a dark and rickety stair, and, 
tumbling head-foremost into a little white-washed 
room, all doors and windows, suddenly discover 
that we have entered in this dignified manner 
the presence of His Highness the Pacha, a little 
shrivelled fellow not unlike an over-roasted snipe, 
who is sitting cocked up on a nondescript machine, 
somewhat like a tumble-down wooden bedstead 
with all the bedding taken off. 

Of course, the first thing to be done is to drink 
some coffee ; for, on one point at least, the Turk 
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is of one accord with his natural enemy the 
Russian—namely, that of prefacing every kind of 
business with a drink. So the pacha claps his 
hands, and in glides a tall, black slave, of the 
regular Arabian Nights’ pattern, who presents 
each of us with a thimbleful of genuine Mocha, 
hot, black, and fragrant, without cream or sugar, 
served in handleless cups, fitted into small silver 
stands. This done, our interpreter requests the 
pacha to send us down a sufficient number of men 
to discharge the cargo, according to the terms of 
the government contract. The pacha, naturally 
shocked at the idea of any one being so unreason- 
able as to expect him to do his duty, replies that 
it is impossible; and then ensues a wrangle of 
twenty minutes, carried on through all the forms 
of oriental prolixity. However, the interpreter 
carries his point at last ; and the pacha, with the 
air of a good man submitting under protest to a 
monstrous injustice, assures us that the men 
shall be sent on board at once, which, of course, 
they are not. A second visit, on the following 
day, however, produces the desired effect in the 
sudden appearance upon our decks of some thirty 
black, grinning skeletons, with about two inches 
of clothing apiece, who dive at once into the hold, 
and begin to heave out the sacks of biscuits like 
ghouls rifling a tomb. The burden and heat of 
the day, however, fall, as might be expected, 
almost entirely upon the Arab Fellaheen ; for the 
Turkish soldiers who accompany them do little or 
nothing : 


How doth the little lazy Turk sleep through each 
shining hour, 
And sturdily refuse to work at biscuit or at flour. 


And so the work goes on during nine long, breeze- 
less, sweltering days, till at length we Englishmen, 
with all our national tendency to defy any extreme 
of climate, are forced to become prudent in our 
own despite, and to keep as much as possible 
under the awning of the quarter-deck. During 
the first three days of our compulsory sojourn, the 
thermometer contents itself with 120 degrees 
Fahrenheit ; but on the fourth, the mercury goes 
out of sight altogether, and reappears no more till 
our departure. 

And now we begin to feel in good earnest 
some of the manifold discomforts which beset an 
Englishman within nineteen degrees of the line. 
The wind has died away, and there is not a breath 
of air to relieve the intolerable oppression. 
The flies and mosquitoes of the town naturally 
seize the opportunity afforded by this propitious 
calm to come down upon us in thousands, and 
(as our chief engineer poetically remarks) ‘to lead 
us the life of a skinned rat in a pickle-barrel.’ 
Our sleep is broken by the rats, which gallop 
about the deck, and over our faces and persons, in 
a totally unjustifiable manner; and my morning 
swim round the vessel (decidedly the most agree- 
able feature of the day) is rendered somewhat 
precarious by the assiduities of a large shark (prob- 
ably the transformed spirit of some Turkish 
custom-house officer), which haunts me like my 
shadow. 

Nevertheless, it must be acknowledged that 
Koomfidah, however barbarous (it possesses one 
shop, kept by the only European in the place) is 
not without some recommendations of its own. 
Fish and bananas, both first-rate of their kind, are 


to be had for ‘a mere song ;’* and water-melons 
likewise, though the latter are sadly inferior to 
the magnificent globes of the Don and Lower 
Danube. It is rather a curious sight to see a 
flotilla of these primitive tradesmen coming off to 
us from the shore, in canoes ten feet long by as 
many inches wide, loaded to the very gunwale 
with fruit or fish, the men paddling, squatted on 
their knees, with a style of action that would 
have driven the University Eight frantic. A more 
amphibious set than these Yemenees can hardly 
be imagined ; and the way in which little imps of 
five and six years old dived for and caught the 
= which we threw them, their black bullet 
eads and swarthy skins glancing in the clear 
water like a shoal of porpoises, was (as Mr 
Artemus Ward would have said) a ‘ caution !’ 

Once or twice, during this long penance, we pay 
flying visits to the shore, and wander about the 
narrow, filthy, stifling alleys of the town, stared at 
like wild beasts wherever we go by the gaunt, 
wolfish creatures who swarm in the semi-twilight 
of the labyrinth. But there is little temptation 
to repeat the experiment. The Arab of our day is 
a very different being from the dashing cavalier of 
the days of the Hegira; and the Fellaheen of 
Koomfidah, naked, treacherous, brutal, reeking 
with filth and vermin, deformed by ophthalmia, 
and rotting piecemeal with disease, present the 
most melancholy and hideous spectacle which can 
possibly be imagined. 

And yet, trampled and embruted as he is, the 
Fellah can still be formidable on his own ground, 
As the Helot hated the Spartan, as the Saxon 
hated the Norman, so does the Arab hate the Turk 
—the stately, glittering, scornful oppressor, who 
has come from the borders of Frangistan, with 
floating castles and devil-invented weapons, to 
sweep away the children of El Asyr. The enmity 
of such a race, to whom no device of treachery 
and murder is unknown, has a terrible power ; 
and these petty conflicts, the very rumour of which 
seldom reaches the ears of Europe, waste the 
strength of the Osmanli more surely than any 
civilised war. 

The last thing I did before leaving Koomfidah 
was to pay a visit to the Turkish burial-ground 
on the outskirts of the town—a fitting sight where- 
with to take leave of this dismal region, where 
the blood of so many brave men has been spilt in 
vain. Here are no sculptured stones or pompous 
inscriptions—only a few score low mounds of 
earth, already half effaced by the wind; yet a 
sadder or a more touching sight no man could look 
upon ; fur those who lie here were not killed in 
fair fight, nor worn out by the hardships of war ; 
but in the very outset of their campaign, without 
firing a shot, without seeing the face of an enemy, 
they fell, uselessly and hopelessly, by disease or 
secret murder. Over their graves the snakes 
rustle through the shifting sand, and the camels 
flit by with their long noiseless stride in the glory 
of the sunset ; and, with the smooth glittering sea 
on the one hand, and the vast gray level of the 
desert (beyond which their comrades are now dying 
as they have died) on the other, 

Far from their soft imperial home, 
The turbaned horsemen lie. 


* I bought half-a-dozen bananas (if I recollect right) 
for three Cg (about sixpence): in Constantinople, 
they would have been two or three piastres apiece. 
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One could ask no better commentary upon Arabian 
warfare. And, in fact, from first to last, there has 
been nothing grand or dignified about the Yemenee 
insurrection. It is a true war of brigands—a tissue 
of blunders, roguery, treason, and infernal cruelty 
on one side and on the other. But it is already 
abundantly evident that without the actual occu- 
pation of Yemen and the Hedjaz by a much larger 
force than the Porte can conveniently spare, the 
tranquillity of the two provinces cannot be guaran- 
teed for a single day. There is the spirit of twenty 
armies in the condottiert of El Asyr, were it but 
wisely directed.* An Englishman attached to one 
of the Turkish despatch-boats, which had just 
arrived from Hodeidah, told me that, in a recent 
attack upon one of the Turkish forts, the insur- 
gents dashed at the wall three times, with cannon 
ploughing through them at every rush, before they 
finally gave way! With old twelve-pounders 
against mitrailleuses, and flint muskets against 
Snider rifles, these daring men have already held 
out six months against the best troops of the 
sultan; and, despite the lying bulletins over 
which Constantinople is now rejoicing, the rebellion 
is very far from being at an end. Of the spirit in 
which the conflict has been waged, a single 
specimen will suffice. The night before we turned 
northward, a north-country engineer in the Turkish 
service came on board of us, and mentioned having 
seen, on his previous voyage, the head of the 
insurgent leader’s brother sewn up in a bag, and 
despatched to Constantinople. I asked him what 
became of the other prisoners, several hundreds in 
number. ‘Oh, they was all killed too, in course ; 


they just left ’em lyin’!’ Such is provincial 
warfare in the Turkish empire. 

But if any further proof were needed of the 
cruel strain put by this war upon the armies of 


to furnish it. Tattered and bare-footed, parched 
by fever, and livid with disease, their once stalwart 
frames wasted to a mere shell, their unbandaged 
wounds black with dust and creeping with vermin, 
they lie strewn along the deck in nerveless lassi- 
tude, too weary to be moved even by the con- 
sciousness that they are at last on their way to 
the distant homes which they left in all the fullness 
of life and vigour barely six months ago, and 
which many among them, even now, are fated 
never to reach. In the early morning, as I look 
down upon them from the poop, I notice, perhaps, 
that the man nearest me is, if possible, a little 

ler and more lifeless than the rest. As I watch 

im, he stretches his wasted hand toward the little 
jar of water that stands near him; but the limb 
falls powerless at his side. One of his stronger 
comrades raises him, and gives him drink ; but 
the head, when released, drops to the deck with a 
dull thud, like a piece of timber. Presently he 
sways heavily over on his face—half raises himself 
once more, in a vain effort to turn his eyes toward 
Mecca—and then lies quite still. The next moment 
I hear the captain’s voice : ‘Bring up a sheet, one 
of you, and two or three bits of iron!’ And a few 
minutes later there is a sullen plunge in the water, 


* As a proof of this, I may mention that a rebel 
detachment recently marched through the desert for 
three days without either food or water. 
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but as their heads warn’t worth sendin’ nowhere, | 
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and the gliding fins of our attendant sharks all 
dart to one spot, and the soldier’s wars are ended. 
Aboard every transport along the coast of Yemen, 
similar scenes are occurring day by day, and hour 
by hour. 

But at last we are off northward once more, and 
it is full time, for both provisions and water are 
running short, more especially the latter—no trifling 
privation in this climate. For two days we zigzag 
among the coral reefs, escaping them as if by 
miracle once and again ; and on the third morning, 
our pilot (who is keeping me company in the 
rigging of the foremast) stretches his long arm 
toward a dark gray spot on the yellow beach, and 
says exultingly: ‘ Dere is Jiddah!’ It is indeed 
the famous port of the pilgrims, which is to Mecca 
what Yembo is to Medina, or Jaffa to Jerusalem. 
The entrance of the harbour is defended by a 
double ring of coral reefs, overlapping each other 
like the claws of a crab, around which the white 
breakers curl and heave warningly. Anchoring 
just within this natural breakwater, we lower our 

oat, and pull for the town. Before us extends 
a long strip of level beach, broken midway by 
what seems at first sight a mass of gray ruins, but 
which, as we near it, shapes itself into flat-roofed 
houses, and loop-holed walls, and tapering minarets, 
and all the barbaric picturesqueness of a genuinely 
oriental town. After the utter loathsomeness of 
Koomfidah, I look with no little satisfaction upon 
the high stone buildings, the broad archways, the 
gaudy signboards, which surround me on every 
side ; but though one or two of the principal streets 
have a somewhat European air about them, the 
general effect is thoroughly eastern. The tall, 
fortress-like, narrow-windowed houses—the low 
massive gateways and narrow streets, from the 
depths of which you see the sky far above you, like 
a little ribbon of burning light; the crowded 


the sultan, the condition of the soldiers whom we | bazaar, filled with a rich summer gloom of shaded 
are carrying back to Constantinople would suffice | sunlight, and humming like a hive with bearded 


traders, black half-naked water-carriers, heavy- 
laden camels, gaunt brigand-like beggars, and 
veiled women in long blue mantles, with their 
children slung like satchels over their shoulders : 
all this carries us back in a moment to the mani- 
fold wonders of the Arabian Nights. Here sits 
Aladdin at the door of his father’s shop, just as he 
may have been sitting on that writ. evening 
when the African magician invited him to that 
expedition of which we all know the result. 
There, plodding methodically behind his laden don- 
key, comes Ali Baba, with an anxious expression 
on his weather-beaten countenance, as if doubting 
whether he may not have forgotten the cabalistic 
‘Open Sesame !’ or wondering whether that brute 
Cassim will ferret out the secret of his newly 
acquired wealth. This squat broad-shouldered 
fellow, waddling under a huge bundle, must be 
Hindbad the porter, cursing his hard fate as the 
steams of Sindbad’s kitchen salute his eager nostrils. 
Yonder veiled figure in yellow slippers, whose face 
is so closely muffled as to leave nothing visible 
save her brilliant eyes, is undoubtedly the ‘ incom- 
parable Princess Badroulboudour’ on her way to 
the bath, all unconscious of the prying gaze fur- 
tively directed at her by the audacious owner of 
the Wonderful Lamp. And there, in their usual dis- 
guise of Moussul merchants, go ‘the good Haroun 
Alraschid’ and his grand vizier Giafar, out for a 
lark about the streets of the town, as we have all 
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seen them a thousand times in the long winter 
evenings of our childhood. 

In the midst of such surroundings, we begin 
to feel that we are really in the East ; and this 
impression is intensified a few hours later, when 
a hospitable German, with whom our skipper has 
some professional acquaintance, carries us off to 
‘ tiffin’ in his house at the other side of the town— 
a huge high-roofed palace of a place, with an 
open court, deliciously cool and shady. In one 
of the et rooms of this chiteau we sit down 
to a meal of bona-fide kabobs and pilafls, with the 
traditional arabesques covering the walls, and the 
traditional Shed dives in attendance ; after which 
we take our coffee reclining on an enormous cres- 
eent-shaped divan, in a bow-window commanding 
a view of the entire harbour, with the cool sea- 
breeze coming to us like the breath of life—‘Enough 
to spoil a man for work for the rest of his life, as 
the captain feelingly remarks. The charm is some- 
what marred, on our return through the town, 
by the omnipresent dust and the ceaseless assaults 
of the dogs; for in this stronghold of Moham- 
medanism, even the dogs are strict Moslems, and 
flee at every Giaour with great zeal; but on the 
whole we are well satisfied. Three days hence, we 
sail direct for Suez; and our last halt on Arabian 
ground ought to be a good one. 

On a quiet Sunday evening, when the setting 
sun shed a glory over the dreary sands and heaps 
of crumbling stone, I strolled a tew hundred paces 
beyond the eastern gate of the town—the ‘ Mecca 
Gate’—to look my last upon Arabia. The air was 
perfectly still, and the waveless sea, flecked with 
its glittering coral reefs, lay outspread like a vast 
mirror beyond the gray outline of the beach. Just 
outside the deep archway, with their long necks 
couched upon the earth in lazy enjoyment, lay 
thirty or forty camels, awaiting the pilgrims whom 
they were to bear to the tomb of the Prophet. To 
the left was the famous sepulchre of Eve, with its 
white boundary-wall and little chapel of stone, in 
which every Howadji who enters it is bound to 
leave his offering.* Behind, the low massive ram- 
parts and tall minarets of the town rose up against 
the crimson sky; and in front, breaking with its 
windings the endless monotony of the surrounding 


| desert, the caravan road melted away, in curve 


after curve, toward the purple hills, beyond which 


| lies the spot whither a hundred millions of men, 
| in every 


of the world, daily turn their faces in 
prayer—the Holy City of Mecca. 


Since the above was written, I have learned the 


| fall of the last rebel stronghold, the suppression of 


the insurrection, and the triumphant return of 


| Redif Pacha, the Turkish commander-in-chief, to 


Constantinople. ‘ Ubi solitudinem fecerint, pacem 
appellant.’ The Hedjaz is quiet once more—quiet 
as the sea during a calm—as gunpowder when no 


— approaches it. The moment they are ready, 
t 


e Arabs will rebel once more, and they need not 
During the whole struggle, 
they received constant and almost open support 


from the Viceroy of Egypt ; and it is in that quarter 


* According to Arab tradition, Adam, after his expul- 
sion from Paradise, fell on the island of Serendib (Ceylon), 
and Eve near the present site of Jiddah, where her tomb 
is still shewn to travellers. The tomb itself is three 
hundred and sixty feet in length! ‘Truly, there were 
giants in those days, 


that the real danger of Turkey now lies. With a 
railway system far superior to that of his sovereign, 
a full command of the resources of a large and 
important province, a well-equipped and well- 
disciplined army, and the power of raising loan 
after loan in Western Europe, the successor of 
Mehemet Ali, if he wield his weapons aright, may 
= become as formidable as the great Proconsul 
imself. By the various improvements recently 
made at Cairo and elsewhere, he has already 
attached the population to himself, from the 
wealthy ‘ propriétaire, who nods approval of the 
Khedive’s new ballet, to the dusty camel-driver, 
who, lifting his dripping face from the brim of the 
new fountain, invokes the blessing of Allah upon the 
noble Ismail Pacha. And now (as I had occasion to 
notice on my return to Port Said) he is attempting 
to fortify the entrance of the Suez Canal, in order 
to block out the forces of his liege lord altogether. 
These are designs which cannot be trifled with. 
The proclamation of independence in Egypt would 
probably be the signal for a general rising in 
Asiatic Turkey, the population of which is already 
ripe for revolt; and it may be that a second 
Mehemet Ali will yet realise the scheme of kindling 
Syria into rebellion, and slaying Turkey with her 
own weapons, which Sir Sidney Smith’s defence of 
Acre shattered in the grasp of the First Napoleon. 


CECIL’S TRYST. 
CHAPTER XXIIIL—MY PATRONESS. 


Upon the Lord Chesterfield principle of leaving 
ee company at the moment you suppose you 

ave made your most favourable impression upon 
it, Mr Burder vanished while the green, red, and 
yellow posters were still flaming before our eyes, and 
the Hole-in-the-Wall looming vaguely as a Temple 
of Fame. We heard him laugh triumphantly in 
the passage, and bang the front door as though he 
would have emulated a royal salute, before we 
could quite bring our minds to bear on the situa- 
tion. My aunt, indeed, seemed to wake up from 
something very like a dead-faint. 

‘He won’t really put “of Gatcombe” on those 
playbills, will he, Pred.” inquired she despair- 
ingly. ‘Only just imagine it in connection with 
the—with the Hole-in-the-Wall! It is enough to 
make your poor father turn in his grave.’ 

‘I don't like it myself, Aunt Ben, said I, think- 
ing of the general proposition ; ‘ but if it does hold 
three thousand people, I shall certainly have a large 
audience ; and then you heard what he said about 
its being “the nursery of the stage ?”’ 

My aunt nodded, but scarcely in assent. I don’t 
think she had a better opinion of the Hole-in-the- 
Wall on that account. 

‘TI hope it will all turn out well in the end, Fred., 
she observed resignedly. ‘All I do beg is, that 
they may not put “ Wray of Gatcombe” on those 
— in green, and yellow, and red.’ 

promised that this should not be done, and she 
expressed herself as satisfied, though I knew very 
well what the dear old soul was thinking about the 
whole matter, and that the British drama was at a 
worse discount than ever, in her estimation. She 
dropped her knitting in her lap from time to time, 
and moved her lips in a slow mechanical way, as 
though she was trying tc accustom them to utter 
the words ‘ Hole-in-the-Wall’ composedly—a feat, 
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however, which she never accomplished. At times 
I would catch her glance turned covertly upon me, 
with a mournfulness that seemed uncalled for by 
the circumstances, disagreeable as they undoubtedly 
were. But Aunt Ben, though not averse to a chat, 
or even a discussion, had the golden gift of keeping 
silence on all embarrassing topics, a most rare an 
excellent thing in woman, and I set down her 
lugubrious air to the sole account of her sympathy 
with my dramatic misfortunes. Presently there 
was a scuffle at the letter-box, and that sharp ring 
at the bell which proclaims the postman’s ire at 
having to wait. 

‘Well, I hope there is some good news to come, 
Fred.,’ sighed Aunt Ben. 

‘There’s plenty of it, remarked I, ‘at all events ;’ 
and certainly if the budget was to be estimated by 
its bulk, we had cause to congratulate ourselves, 
The packet that had defied the letter-box was from 
Cecil ; and there was another letter also in an 
unknown hand, which I threw aside for the present. 
We had not heard from my cousins for months, 
and had been getting anxious about them, so that 
this communication was very welcome. To our 
great joy, we found that they had returned in safety 
to Europe, and were now in Switzerland, where 
they were mountaineering with great vigour. 
‘Jane, wrote Cecil, ‘is more venturesome than I 
am—and you remember that I did not often refuse 
my leaps at Gateombe—and excites the admiration 
of the guides.’ He enclosed their diary for the last 
few days, full of descriptions of glacier scenery and 
adventure, with which the graphic annals of the 
Alpine Journal have since made us all so familiar. 
It was a rich treat to Aunt Ben and me at that time. 
Of family matters, Cecil said little. I had already 
received from him a most touching letter (and Jane 
had written feelingly also), in reply to the news of 
my father’s death: his kind heart had felt for me 
to the quick, though the same post had borne to 
| him the intelligence of his own bereavement—if one 
might call it so—in the mysterious disappearance of 
Ruth from Gatcombe. ‘I have no fears except for 
her happiness,’ he had written, ‘for she is as honest 
as the day, and not easily misled ; though it pains 
me to hear nothing of her, I know well that there 
is nothing but good to hear, and I am saved the 
= of having to write again and again : “ We must 

1ave patience, Rue, and wait Fate’s pleasure.” One 
comfort is, too, that she always knows where to find 
a friend in you. Your father dead; Ruth fled ; 
and the mystery of Batty’s crime uncleared up, and 
without hope of clearance, form a catalogue of woes 
indeed: while that last cloud sits on my life, Fred., 
I shali never, never return to England—perhaps to 
Europe ; never see Ruth again. How could 1 ask 
her then—even if I knew where to find her—to 
think of me as I shall never cease to think of her! 
May you never know, dear Fred., what it is to feel 
as I feel while I write these words. Forgive me for 
muking you share even a portion of such wretched- 
ness. I remember that you have to be patient too. 
But, then, added he, with a grim pleasantry that 
seemed to have taken the place of his former high 
spirits, ‘you wear your Rue with a difference.’ 

In the present letter, there was not one word 
of Ruth. That his passion for her was unchanged, 
I felt assured ; nay, that it was its very intensity 
which kept him silent. As to the philosophy 
which he had so strangely exhibited at the news 
of her disappearance, t accounted for it not so 
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much on the ground on which he himself seemed 
to put it, namely, his confidence in her fidelity and 
good sense, as because he was secretly not displeasd 
that she had put it out of his power to write to her, 
what might well seem to him to be his duty to 
write—namely, that all attempts to discover the 
author of her brother’s death having failed, and 
even been discontinued, he could no longer, in 
honour and in justice to herself, consider their 
engagement as binding. 

Aunt Ben, on the other hand, conceived that 
the absence of any mention of Ruth in Cecil’s 
letter was a sign that time was doing its work with 
him as respected his ‘unfortunate attachment) 
and that he was ‘getting over it’ She pointed 
out how in his last letter he had hinted of never 
returning to Europe, and now his very next com- 
munication was dated from Switzerland. ‘Mark 
my words, Fred.: your cousin will be in England 
in six months ; nor should I be surprised if he 
then “settled down,” and married respectably.’ 

As it happened, had we each been allowed ten 
thousand guesses we should neither of us have 
in the least fore-shadowed Cecil’s destiny; but 
that did not prevent us from settling the matter 
to our respective satisfactions, and disagreeing 
with one another very much. 

We were so intent upon Cecil and his affairs, 
that I had quite forgotten the letter that had 
arrived with his own, until the servant came to 
take away the breakfast things, and found it 
unopened beside my plate. It was but a tiny 
note, the address of which seemed to have been 
written either by a child, or a person just beginning 
to write what is called ‘a running hand, and | 
turned it over in my hand with some anxiety. 
‘Who on earth can this be from, Aunt Ben?’ said 
I, for I had no secrets from her, and it always 
pleased her to be appealed to, even on the smallest 
matters. 

‘I should think, my dear, replied she, scruti- 
nising it with gravity, ‘that it must come from 
the manager—or the manageress—of the Hole-in- 
the-Wall : if it had been sealed with a thimble or ° 
a red wafer, I should have been sure of it—Who 
does it come from? You seem quite interested in 
the contents, at all events. 

‘My dear aunt,’ cried I excitedly, ‘it’s the best 
news I have had since I came up to town! It is 
from Miss Brabant, the new actress, of whom we 
have heard Mr Burder speak so enthusiastically. 
We were to have gone and seen her ourselves, you 
remember, only you would not go to that detest- 
able Mr Magnus’s theatre, you said, to see anybody 
or anything.’ 

‘But what has Miss Brabant to do with you ?’ 
inquired my aunt, with a marked absence of 
enthusiasm. 

‘Nothing with me, aunt; but she will have a 
great deal, I hope, to do with the Pedlar’s Pack. 
She can bring out anything she likes, and she may 
like my play, you see. She has doubtless heard of 
it from Mr Burder. Now I think of it, he did 
promise to speak to her about it ; but I attach no 
importance to a word he says, and it had escaped 
my memory. She writes a very polite letter, I 
assure you.’ 

‘The handwriting is peculiar,’ observed my aunt 
coldly ; ‘that is, to judge from the address, which 
is all that I have seen of it’ 

I knew Aunt Ben’s little prejudice so well, that 
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I had made up my mind not to shew her the letter, 
though its contents were very innocent, and to 
treat it as a mere matter of business ; but her last 
hint was so very broad that I could not ignore it. 
‘This is all that is in the note, said 1: ‘ Miss 
Brabant (of the Corintheum Theatre) sr 
her compliments to Mr Frederick Wray, and having 
understood that he is desirous to bring out a 
drama on the stage, would be glad to have half-an- 
hour’s conversation with him upon that subject, 
any afternoon he may please to appoint.’ 

There was such a silence in the room when I 
had read aloud these simple lines, that I could 
hear my aunt knitting. 

‘Does this—lady—write from the theatre?’ 
inquired she presently. 

‘No; from her private residence—Laburnum 
Villa, N. W? 

My aunt only replied ‘Oh!’ but it was not one 
of those Ohs which stand for nothing. 

I had always credited Aunt Ben with great good 
sense, and this behaviour of hers disappointed as 
well as distressed me. Of course she was not 
playing the prude upon her own account: if I had 
vxeen her husband, she would have despatched me 
to Laburnum Villa with confidence, and had the 
distance been sufficient to demand such refresh- 
ment, would have cut me sandwiches for the 
journey with her own hands. But in the interests 
of Eleanor she outdid Argus, and had a microscopic 
eye for the arts of her sex and her nephew’s perils. 
At the same time, as I have said, she never argued ; 
and except for that single ‘Oh!’ and a silent protest 
in her manner, 1 met with no obstruction from 
Aunt Ben to visiting Laburnum Villa. 

I went thither that very afternoon, with a 
heart beating higher than it had done yet with 
hopes of dramatic success. Miss Brabant, although 
a new addition to the London stage, was a star of 
considerable magnitude, and stars, I knew, could 
do what they liked with managers. The Pedlar’s 
Pack, it was true, was now bespoken, but that 
did not so much matter, since there was no part 
‘in it quite adapted for this young lady; I had 
several other dramas in my desk, and one, The 
Foot-page, contained just the character to suit 
her: in tights and a violet doublet, she should 
come out in that, and take all London, with the 
trifling exception of Aunt Ben, by storm. But 
though I ventured to draw this perhaps too familiar 

ortrait of ‘the Brabant,’ as I had heard Mr 
Burder call her, I felt not a little awed as I neared 
the residence of the original. 

A very pleasant semi-detached house was Labur- 
num Ville standing in quite a garden of its own, 
with two of those ‘dropping-wells of fire’ in it 
from which it derived its name, and with boxes 
full of flowers at every story. A charming young 
person was looking over the blind of the dining- 
room, who might herself have been the arbitress of 
my dramatic fortunes, for all that I knew; and 
from the open windows of the first floor, a flood of 
melody, from voice and instrument, poured down 
upon me, as I stood on the top step and waited for 
the door to open, not without some misgivings as to 
my reception, like the Peri at the gate of Paradise ; 
for now that I was here, and had rung the bell, it 
began to strike me for the first time that there was 
something rather queer about that invitation, after 
all ; not, of course, in the sense in which my aunt 
had taken it; though, if she had seen Laburnum 
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Villa, her prejudices would, without doubt, have 
been fortified, since it was far too tasteful a dwelling 
to look ‘respectable ;’ but in the genuineness of 
Miss Brabant’s letter. Was it not quite as probable 
that it was altogether a hoax, as that a young lady 
in her position should have troubled herself to have 
written to an unknown writer about a manuscript 
play. It would have been strange even in a 
manager to have done so ; and, indeed, from what I 
knew of managers, they were about as likely to 
send me a blank cheque on their bankers without 
value received, as to perform such an act of patron- 
age. Nor was there a character in the Pedlar's 
Pack, as I have said, which could have been 
pointed out as especially suited to her abilities. 

However, it was too late to think of these matters 
now ; I had rung the bell, and it was answered by 
the same lovely being whom I had seen patronising 
nature over the window-blind. To my inquiry as 
to whether Miss Brabant was at home, she first said 
‘Yes, then, with a glance at a man’s hat on the hall 
table, corrected herself hastily, and said ‘No ;” 
finally, she ushered me into the dining-room, and 
bid me stay there while she ran up-stairs ‘to see.’ 
I took great care to put my card into her hand, that 
there might be no further mistake, if there should 
chance to be one already, and waited accordingly. 
I heard the music cease with suddenness in the 
drawing-room, and presently a man’s step coming 
down the stair—a slow determined one, like that of 
a man who carries a horse-whip. Through the 
half-shut door I caught a glimpse of his face, thin, 
bearded, and aristocratic, as he went out, unlike a 
guest, without attendance from the servant. He 
was evidently the master of the house. Miss 

3rabant had on some pretence got rid of her friend 
and protector—perhaps a duke—in order to give 
me my promised interview. The next moment, I 
was ushered into the drawing-room. It was empty, 
save for the elegant and costly furniture with which 
it was crowded, and the mirrors that multiplied each 
object of beauty, though on the open piano still lay 
the unfinished piece of music, a song from the play 
then running at the Corintheum. On the table 
were half-a-dozen of those large luxurious volumes 
such as are only seen in the houses of very rich or 
very improvident people, full of rivulets of descri 
tion and meadows of engravings. I was engaged in 
examining one of them when the door opened, and 
in came, or rather swam, my hostess, a splendidly 
beautiful young woman, with a profusion of jet- 
black hair, the contrast of which to her complexion, 
which was as fair and delicate as a lily, was most 
striking and peculiar. 

‘Mr Wray, I believe,’ said she, with a graceful 
courtesy. ‘You are better acquainted with me, 
probably’ (here she seated herself, and smiled 
good-naturedly), ‘than I with you.’ 

Of course, she referred to her performances on 
the stage, to which it was certainly in the highest 
degree improbable, considering my proposed pro- 
fession, that I should not have been a witness. 

‘I have certainly seen you somewhere before, Miss 
Brabant,’ said I, bewildered by a little host of recol- 
lections of fair women, which I in vain endeavoured 
to marshal ; ‘though not, I am ashamed to say, upon 
the stage. Where could it possibly have been ? 

The pet of the Corintheum smiled again, but not 
so good-naturedly as before. ‘Perhaps it was 
some one else of whom I remind you.’ 

‘You are very kind to some one else to say 80,’ 
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said I gallantly ; ‘ but to mistake another for your- 
self is hardly possible.’ 

‘That is a very pretty speech, sir; but not a 

rettier one than you owe me for having had the 
fardihood to confess that you never saw me act.’ 

The arch tone and artificial langh were new to 
me; I listened in vain for some familiar note 
which should dissolve the mystery of her identity. 
In this mental maze, I had almost forgotten what 
my fair companion had said, till an angry pout 
on her pretty lips recalled it to my memory. 
Then I hastened to explain to her how it was that 
I had hitherto debarred myself from the pleasure 
of seeing her on the boards of the theatre through 
detestation of Mr Magnus. 

‘So you hate old Mag, do you?’ said she 
comically. ‘Well, then, we have already some- 
thing in common between us.’ 

‘But I thought’ Then I stopped suddenly, 
with a blush, for I saw that her eye had caught 
mine as it mechanically moved over the costly 
appointments of the apartment. 

‘You thought that I was his debtor, observed 
Miss Brabant coolly, ‘and therefore his friend? 
A dramatist should know better than to identify 
the two relations. As it happens, however, I am 
neither. I came up to town with little or no 
reputation as an actress, and called on the great 
man, who at once recognised what he was pleased 
to call “ my talents.” Now he is angry with me, 
I hear, and says that my face was my fortune. 
Well, if so, it has been his fortune also. If he 
gave me a helping hand, I have filled it for him. 
—So he treated you ill, did he, about your play ?’ 

I poured into her dainty ear my woes, making 
as merry with them, however, as I could. At Mr 
Coryton’s letter, pleading his Richmond engagement 
as an excuse for not coming to luncheon, she 
laughed heartily. 

‘How like the vain old creature!’ cried she. 
‘Why, that was me !’ 

‘Dear me!’ said I, like an echo, and before I 
could stop myself. 

‘O yes; I remember it quite well. There were 
fourteen of us engaged to an early dinner—except 
on Sundays, you know, we poor actors cannot dine 
late—at the Star and Garter ; and just at the last, 
one failed us, when Mademoiselle Agile (the great 
dancer, you know), who is a dévote, and very super- 
stitious, refused to go unless we could procure a 
quatorziéme ; so I sent for old Cory.’ 

‘Oh, I see,’ said I. It was somehow a great 
relief to me to hear that there had been twelve 
other persons at that Richmond dinner beside 
Miss Brabant and that fellow Coryton. 

Then we began to talk of Mr Burder, from 
whom, it seemed, she had first heard of my being 
a writer of plays. 

‘It was very good of him to,mention it,’ laughed 
she, ‘ for, you know, he writes for the stage himself,’ 

‘ He write!’ cried I. ‘Impossible !’ 

‘I said he wrote for the stage, Mr Wray—any- 
body can do that ; I don’t say that a play of his 
was ever accepted. Not that he is by any means 
a stupid man—indeed, he is very amusing ; but he 
is the greatest bore and nuisance with his rejected 
manuscripts that you can imagine.’ 

‘But how was it, then, may I ask,’ said I, ‘that 
this unpromising advocate of mine contrived to 
enlist your sympathies for my unhappy case, which 
you denied to his own?’ 
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Miss Brabant blushed, and hesitated. ‘Well, 

rhaps ” 

Where had I seen her before? Where had I heard 
those tones, which, for an instant, I seemed so posi- 
tively to recognise? She said something laughingly, 
I believe, about having a fancy to play the patroness 
to a young Sheridan, if not a Shakspeare ; but I 
did not pay much attention, being occupied with 
the riddle that was perplexing me. She went on, 
however, to ask point-blank to see the Pedlar’s Pack. 
I had taken the precaution to bring a copy of it 
in my pocket, as the best example of my dramatic 
efforts, She read a page or two with such evident 
satisfaction that, for fear she should throw away 
her praises, I mentioned, not without a blush of 
humiliation, that it had been bespoken within the 
last twelve hours for the Hole-in-the-Wall. 

‘How on earth came that about ?’ 

‘Well, said I, more humiliated by her amaze- 
ment than ever, ‘I can hardly tell you. It was 
Mr Burder’s doing. He seemed to expect me to 
be grateful; and, indeed, according to his own 
account, he has really taken great pains.’ 

‘That’s all rubbish, Mr Wray,’ exclaimed Miss 
Brabant. ‘He has simply answered an advertise- 
ment in the Era, and sold your play for five 
shillings a night, or given it away altogether. He 
has done you a great injury, or I am much 
mistaken. Who introduced you to this man ?’ 

‘Well, the same person who wrote in my favour 
to Mr Coryton—but I forgot, I did not tell you: 
it was the once famous actress, Lady Repton,’ 
Quick as thought, and at the very instant my lips 
formed the name, the association of ideas between 
Lady Repton, Gatcombe, and my fair hostess was 
a perfect chain. I think she read my recognition 
of her in my eyes, for she smiled atter her own 
natural fashion before I could stammer out the 
words: ‘Why, you are Ruth Waller!’ 

‘Not yet, Master Fred.” said she. Then, stepp- 
ing to a mirror, she removed the mass of raven 
hair that concealed her own golden tresses, and 
came forward in her own proper person—far more 
beautiful, I thought, than in her assumed guise 
—with both her hands held out in welcome. 


MARINE FLORA. 


In examining the law of creation, it is easy to 
recognise that life rests upon a general principle 
of striving after perfection ; which, starting from 
the simplest organism, becomes ever more com- 
plicated, following the march of continual progres- 
sion. Thus, in the mineral kingdom, there is no 
proper organisation—nothing but the mathematical 
sketch which crystallisation offers us; in the two 
higher kingdoms, living evolution begins. The 
organ, whose first element is the cell, shews itself, 
and henceforward there is manifested a remarkable 
parallelism between structure and function, which, 
marching side by side, rise in the scale of life. 
Sea-weeds, fungi, and lichens, forms of a single 
kind of cell, having neither stems, leaves, nor roots, 
are the lowest plants; after them come mosses, 
provided with stems and leaves; then the ferns 
and club-mosses ; and by an ascending scale from 
these first-born of creation, rise the most brilliant 
examples of the whole vegetable kingdom. On 
the very threshold of existence too, there appear 
very extraordinary beings ; elementary life seems 
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to hesitate at its starting-point. In certain fer- 
mented liquors there may be seen gelatinous films, 
which give birth to myriads of cryptogamous 
plants and microscopic infusoria, There is some- 
times mineral matter without crystallisation, or 
vegetable and animal matter without organisation ; 
marking the close affinity between the lowest 
classes of vegetables and minerals. Another re- 
markable character of elementary life is the 
extreme energy and insatiable necessity of using 
their superabundant strength, which will have 
been noticed by all who have seen a drop of water 
magnified. The lowest orders of plants manifest 
a similar vitality, and crossing the boundary-line 
between them and animals, borrow a special 
attribute of the latter, the power of moving. 

Before entering upon some of the peculiarities 
of sea-weeds, it may be well to explain, that by 
cryptogamous plants, to which they belong, are 
meant all those in which the flowers and seed- 
vessels are hidden, or only partially visible. The 
class is remarkable for the extremely microscopic 
smallness of the plants, which prevented the study 
of the subject until the middle of the eighteenth 
century, and nature shews in them how she can 
make the largest things out of infinitely small 
elements. Sometimes it is the atom that forms 
the mountains, seeing that they are composed 
chiefly of the remains of calcareous infusoria ; 
here it is the minute cryptogames that constitute 
broad tracts of land, a base for the whole vegetable 
kingdom. It is they who pulverise the rocks, and, 
from the accumulation of their own dead bodies, 
provide the vegetable earth from which all life 
emanates. Each disappearing in turn, is replaced 
by a higher series: the sea-weeds prepare for 


lichens ; then come the mosses, then the ferns, 
and finally the trees with visible fruits and flowers. 
It necessarily follows that the cryptogames pass 
through their existence in the most 4 manner, 


and multiply to an immense extent ; hours are to 
them seasons, and days are years. The mushroom, 
for instance, will increase its cells by sixty millions 
in a minute, according to a calculation of Fayer ; 
and the seeds of most of the class are so innumer- 
able, that thousands are in every seed-vessel, and 
hundreds would be required to cover a pin’s head. 
Sailors have often traversed hundreds of miles 
over seas of a red colour, which proceeds from a 
microscopic sea-weed ; and the imagination must 
picture the rapidity with which it is multiplied 
when it can change so great an extent of water. 
It is to this that the Red Sea owes its name; the 
accumulation in certain gulfs giving it the appear- 
ance of blood. But whilst giving life to many, 
they are equally to be feared as destroyers ; the 
largest trees of the forest attacked by these crypto- 
games must fall ; lichens, fungi, and mosses reduce 
the trunk to dust ; and it is a wonderful spectacle 
to see such gigantic bodies a prey to these minute 
transformers. Most people know the Merulius 
destruens, which spreads itself in thin membranes 
over the roofs of cellars and damp vaults, dividing 
the bricks and crumbling them away. There is 
another fungus quite as redoubtable, known under 
the name of dry-rot, which has attacked and 
destroyed ships of war scarcely out of dock, and 
brings to ruin the most solid edifices, if not properly 
defended ; so that if we say that in nature every- 
thing begins with cryptogamous plants, it is also 
by them that everything ends. 


If we turn to vegetable life in the ocean, we 
shall find a flora animated, complex, and con- 
fusing to all classification: there is here the 
strange spectacle of animals living in plants, as in 
the sponge ; and minerals growing in animals, as 
the coral. The marine flora, properly so called, 
consists almost entirely of sea-weeds, of which 
about two thousand species are known, growing in 
marshes, lakes, streams, and seas. Nor are they 
confined within these boundaries, for physiologists 
recognise them as parasites growing on insects, 
worms, fishes, in the internal tissues of ruminants, 
and even in the eyes of man, his tongue, and his 
throat. They present the greatest variety of form. 
Some are simple elongated filaments, others have 
an appearance of membranes striking out from 
a long stem: sometimes we say they are like 

archment or india-rubber; now as transparent 
balloons, or gophered stuff, trembling jelly, or horn 
shavings, bands of tanned skin, or fans of green 
paper. The most curious forms are to be found 
in this fantastic world. Nor are the colours less 
various—black, olive, yellow, green, carmine ; the 
brown being the commonest, the red lying beneath 
the water, the green at the surface. They have no 
fibres, vessels, or circulation—nothing but the first 
vegetable element, the cell; and what might be 
called the root is not of use to nourish the plant, 
but simply to maintain it in its place. Yet there 
are some indications of an approach to animal life, 
as in the corallines, which have the singular power 
of encrusting themselves with carbonate of chalk, 
like the shell-fish, and also in their rapid decom- 
position, when the disagreeable odour recalls that 
of animal matter in a state of putrefaction. 

They are propagated by what is called a spore, 
which has some relation to a seed, but is dis- 
tinguished from it by the power it has of giving 
birth to individuals altogether different from the 
parent. Indeed, in all cryptogamous plants, the 
young one presents the characteristics of an inferior 
class. Every moss that germinates resembles a 
conferve or river-sponge ; every fern, a hepatica, 
or liver-wort ; but what merits more particular 
attention is the faculty of moving which charac- 
terises the spores: the reason is at present wholly 
unknown, some naturalists recognising manifesta- 
tions of life in them, which, carried away by 
youthful energy, long to pass the boundary in the 
vegetable kingdom, then hesitate, draw back, and 
end by taking their natural place in the scale of 
beings. There is one class of sea-weeds to which 
the name of oscillary has been given: they are 
always in a state of agitation so long as they exist. 
Sometimes isolated, sometimes connected, these 
little plants, consisting of a simple tube, have 
their free extremity perpetually moving, vertically 
or spirally ; but it is evident that the light has a 
great effect upon them. When enclosed in a glass 
from which the light is effectually excluded, ex- 
cepting in one place, they may be seen collected 
and still in movement at that place. There is 
another class which every one knows, called the 
ow agpcemtes which grows on damp stones, forming 

ds, sometimes red, but generally of a yellow 
green. It is the simplest of all vegetable creations, 
and consists of a hollow transparent cell filled 
with colouring matter. At a certain season of the 
year, it will be seen that each cell contains a 
number of others, which increase, press each other, 
and finally burst their shell, mg thus form new 
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plants, multiplying to an immense extent. To 
the same family belongs the nostoc, which, in 
early days, was regarded as a marvellous produc- 
tion, and called by many fanciful names, such as 
flower of heaven, heavenly heat, moon-spittle, &c. 
It is found on damp autumn days in garden alleys, 
or on the top of walls covered with earth, where it 
forms little gelatinous masses, dissipated by the 
sun’s rays, but appearing again during the night. 
Innumerable chaplets of green granules appear in 
the midst of the jelly, and are perfectly inert, 
except at certain seasons when the sun acts upon 
them. The chaplets cover themselves with a thin 
membrane, and are enlarged by the collecting of 
the green globules into a sort of transparent 
bag, where, for a few days, they present a confused 
appearance, after which a fresh chaplet bursts out 
at the side, and begins a new and independent life. 
Sometimes each end of the chaplet elongates, 
enlarges, taking an elliptical form, deep in colour, 
and becoming a kind of membranous pouch. At 
this period, it is not unlike a caterpillar, each end 
terminating with a black head, which contains the 
spore. This pierces its envelope, and a new plant 
is formed, and recommences the same curious 
phenomena. 

Curiosities are so abundant in this world of sea- 
weeds, that after having compared the different 
classes with the utmost patience, and by the aid of 
a powerful microscope, it is almost impossible to 
say where the different sections begin and end. 
One named from the Greek word arthron, articula- 
tion, comprehends a number of filamentous beings 
full of coloured specks. All have the power of 
moving; they swim, climb: many seem to be 
really animals, others pass alternately from appa- 
rent life to a purely vegetable state. Sometimes 
their filaments meet, fasten end to end, and form a 
canal, through which the granules of one pass to 
the other, giving birth to a spore, which in its 
turn traverses the phases of this alternate life. If 
we rise in the series to the most common and 
abundant of sea-weeds, the fucus, we find its 
fronds flat, forked, and swelled here and there by 
oval vesicles filled with air, to support it on the 
surface of the water. Besides these, tuberculous 
excrescences terminate the forks; which, when 
examined, are like carefully lined nests—one con- 
taining bags of corpuscles; the other, spores of 
much larger dimensions. If these are detached, 
and laid together in sea-water, an amusing scene 
commences: during a few moments, the anthero- 
zoids, as the former are called, move about in 
extreme confusion, swimming without aim, and 
intermixing the filaments which are at each end of 
their orange-spotted body. Then, meeting a spore, 
they seize upon it, cover it with numbers, and by 
means of their vibratory hairy tuft, communicate 
to it a rotatory motion, the rapidity of which is 
most astonishing, when the enormous dispropor- 
tion of size between the two is taken into con- 
sideration. The spores must waltz on, and their 
large yellow balls are bristling with the strange 
little corpuscles, which, almost lost on their sur- 
face, can only be seen by the agitation of their 
trembling and silky filaments. 

The difficulty of classifying these elementary 
families has already been mentioned, but natural- 
ists have divided them into two classes, according 
to the place where they vegetate : that is to say, 
sweet-water sea-weeds, such as the ulye and con- 
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fervee ; and marine sea-weeds—as, for instance, the 
fucus. Another commoner arrangement divides 
them into five tribes, according to their form and 
appearance. The nature of the soil which they 
require is a matter of perfect indifference to them ; 
their only element is water; the place to which 
they attach themselves is simply used as a support, 
and from the marsh where they stagnate, to the 
oceans where their gigantic fronds cover the sur- 
face, they form the most independent of the vege- 
table kingdoms ; swimming, floating, or carrying 
away with them their elements of life and repro- 
duction, when torn from the place of their birth. 
This ceases to be the case when the degree of 
depth which each species requires is considered. 
Each seems to belong to a certain zone, beyond 
which it cannot vegetate. This will easily be 
understood when we think of the different cur- 
rents, the degrees of depth and density, the relative 
quantities of light and heat, perhaps also the salt- 
ness of the water, but above all, the climate which 
the different oceans occupy. A curious fact is 
found in the intimate relation which exists between 
the dimension of the sea-weed and the largeness 
of the seas which they inhabit: thus, in the 
Mediterranean, the smaller kinds are found; in 
the Atlantic Ocean, larger; in the Arctic Ocean, 
the long-leaved laminaries ; and in the Antarctic, 
the vastest body of water in the world, are sea- 
weeds which have been compared to marine trees, 
such as the gigantic Durvillea. 

Among the miost remarkable homes of the 
marine flora, sailors have noticed some, the import- 
ance of which is out of all proportion with what is 
seen in other seas. These banks of fuce spread 
over the surface of the water like meadows, on the 
green-sward of which the foot might seem safely to 
tread, so thick and solidly bound together are they. 
Every sailor knows the one which is situated 
between the Azores, the Canary Islands, and the 
Cape de Verd. Had Columbus listened to the 
murmurs of his crews, when sailing in this strange 
sea, which hindered his advance, he would have 
turned back to Spain, and the New World would 
not then have been discovered, so alarmed were 
they at so strange a phenomenon. Another mass 
nearly as considerable—that is, about six times the 
size of France—extends itself in the Pacific Ocean 
not far from the Californian coast. The sea-weeds 
come from all parts; torn from the shores of many 
lands, and carried by marine currents or the action 
of the waves, they form enormous vegetable banks, 
which float on the surface of the waters, carrying 
from one hemisphere to the other myriads of every 
kind of insects; and when settled down in calm 
waters, become centres of life and reproduction 
unsurpassed by the immense forests of the tropics. 
Nor is it only on the surface of the waters that 
sea-weeds are found in every latitude ; the sub- 
marine flora has many representatives of this rich 
damily, which, from the little ectocarpus, which 
carpets the ground, to the gigantic fucus, many 
hundreds of yards in length, live in marshes, lakes, 
rivers, and oceans. There is scarcely any shore 
where these are not to be found; but it is more 
particularly on the coasts of the Pacific Ocean that 
the diver can contemplate this undergrowth in all 
its magnificence—equalling in richness the land- 
scapes of the tropical zones, Their forms, colours, 
and undulations are without parallel. Myriads of 
the little confervee are pressed together in immense 
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prairies, like a velvet-pile t; shaded with 
every imaginable green, set off here and there a 
the ample leaves of the sea-lettuce, or dyed wit 
the scarlet light thrown by the floating iridiz. 
Then come the great thalassiophytes, with their 
fans of red, green, or yellow leaves ; above are the 
supple ribbons of the laminariz, and the tall stem 
of another, which is garnished by a collar of fringe, 
and ends in one immense leaf fifteen yards in 
length. Last of all, rises, from the midst of smaller 
growth, like the palm-tree in the forest, the superb 
nereocystus, whose immense stem swells gradually 
into a club, and is crowned by a tuft of ribbon 
leaves, exciting admiration by their soft and grace- 
ful undulations. 

It is not difficult to imagine the effect which the 
least agitation of the waves must produce on these 
long and supple plants, but almost impossible to 
describe the fugitive tints which adorn this moving 
picture, when the rays of the sun, breaking through 
the waves, vivify the different colours which mingle 
and harmonise in the deep waters. Then all the 
living creatures must be depicted which animate 
these submarine landscapes: a thousand crabs 
travelling amidst the green ulva; shoals of sea- 
dogs, or columns of silver herring, gliding through 
the madrepores ; the brilliant sea-anemone flourish- 
ing on the reefs ; or the blue bell of some medusa 
drawing its tentacles among the long ribbons of 
the laminariz. 

In the economy of nature, sea-weeds play no 
unimportant part. If we look back to that distant 
period of the world’s history when the scarcely 
cold crust of the earth was covered by water, we 
find the remains of the primordial ——— in 
the lukewarm waters, the simple globules of which 
were preparing to cover the whole of the world. 
As the higher summits emerged into the light of 
day, they were eovered with the first layer of 
earth or mud, arising from decomposed sea-weeds. 
To the present time, they continue to lay the 
foundation, at the bottom of oceans, lakes, and 
rivers, of that fruitful detritus which successive 
generations of vegetable matter utilise so success- 
fully. Independently of this, they have also an 
immediate and practical use ; no poisonous sea- 
weeds are known; there are many kinds which 
furnish abundant alimentary resources, and others 
which are used on a vast scale in manufactures. 


MISS BROWN. 


IN FOURTEEN CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER VIII. 


Two or three days passed, and Miss Brown only 
grew more and more perplexed and uncomfortable. 
She felt that she ought to give her answer, and she 
was more and more sure that she did not want to 


say Yes. But then, if she refused him! First of 
all, there was the pain which she would give. He 
had come to call on her since her return home, and 
had plainly shewed that he was anxious. It seemed 
unfair to prolong his anxiety and suspense with- 
out meaning to recompense him for them. Mrs 
Lorimer had also called, and had been unusually 
gentle and conciliating, with a sort of sisterly 
affectionateness of manner, which seemed to say, 


that she was sure they were going to be sisters. 
And she had talked of the children, her ‘dear little 


nieces ;’ of her anxiety that they should be in good 
hands, and of the love which they had suddenly 
evinced for Cousin Priscilla. Once even—though 
in such a round-about way that it would have 
been difficult to reply to it—she had hinted at the 
advisability of Miss Brown’s intrusting her fortune 
as well as herself to such judicious hands as those 
now ready to take charge of them. ‘In these days, 
my dear Priscilla, it is a terrible responsibility for 
a single woman to have to look after her own 
property. Even I find it as much as I can do to 
attend to the little business connected with my 
small jointure. And if I had a great sum to think 
of, really, what with all these dreadful railways and 
joint-stock companies, and fraudulent schemes of 
all kinds to rob people of their money, I shouldn’t 
have a moment’s peace. And one hears such terrible 
stories about lawyers and men of business—really, 
there’s no knowing whom to trust.’ 

And then Miss Brown was very lonely. She 
missed the friendly sociability of Elm Grove. She 
found her house very dull; and she thought a 
good deal of Mrs Barker, and of how lonely and 
unhappy she had been in spite of all this money. 
She did not think she could ever be so discontented 
and unhappy as poor Mrs Barker ; but still it was 
dull to live alone. ‘I wish Robert had not asked 
me, she thought. ‘I could have paid them long 
visits at Elm Grove. I should have liked that ; 
but now I can’t go there comfortably again, if I 
refuse him.’ 

She began to think that, on the whole, she was 
wrong not to accept what was offered her. What 
had she to do with any lingering girlish senti- 
mentality? It was her business as a sensible 
woman to consider her position fairly, to acknow- 
ledge, as she had already acknowledged to herself, 
that she did shrink from the thought of a lonely, 
loveless old age. Was it not even ungrateful to 
Providence thus wilfully to reject the very lot for 
which she had once so passionately prayed? What 
if this lot were not exactly what she had once 
pictured! What right had she to expect that it 
could be so? She was proffered a secure home, an 
honourable position, a sphere of interest and use- 
fulness, such as, with her shrinking, timid temper, 
she could never find for herself if she continued 
to live single. Was she to put aside all this 
because she had lately begun to regret, so vainly, 
the mistake which she had made long ago? She 
might see clearly enough now that she had been 
very blind then. She might wish that she had 
given her love then to the one she now knew to 
have been the more worthy of it; but it was no 
use. The choice would not be offered her again. 
If she married anybody now, it must be Robert 
Dixon. 

*I believe, on the whole, it will, be best for me 
to take him,’ she thought. ‘I cannot bear to lose 
the only friends I have got—the only people who 
seem really to care for me. What is done, is done. 
He was so good—there was no one like him. Ah, 
how clearly I seem to see all that now! But why 
should I keep thinking of him? I don’t know 
what has become of him; I shall never know. It 
does not signify to me now.’ 

She had been at home a few days, when one 
morning she got a visit from Mr Finch, her lawyer. 
He said he had brought a letter to shew her. 

‘It is from Major Fortescue’s lawyer,’ he said, 
with a shrug, and with a look as if he meant to 
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prepare her for something disagreeable. Then he 
took out the letter and opened it. 

‘Who is Major Fortescue ?’ she asked. 

He looked at her in surprise. ‘ Major Fortescue! 
Why, Miss Brown, surely Mr Dixon has told you 
about Major Fortescue! He was to do so; at 
least I understood him to say so.’ 

‘I have not been told anything, so far as I can 
remember,’ she replied nervously, recollecting her 
stupidity and want of memory for business details. 

‘Well, it’s very odd. Of course, I thought you 
knew all about it.’ 

‘Major Fortescue!’ she repeated thoughtfully ; 
‘surely I have heard the name.’ 

‘Major Fortescue is the person to whom—hem 
—well, I suppose there’s no doubt of that, at least 
—Mr Barker—Mrs Barker's husband, you know— 
intended to leave his money.’ 

Miss Brown looked so bewildered, that Mr 
Finch, seeing she understood nothing, explained 
the case to her. 

Mrs Barker’s money had been left her by her 
husband. But shortly before his death, he had 
made another will, by which he gave his widow only 
the liferent of his fortune, directing that, at her 
death, it should go to a distant relation of his own, 
a Mr or Captain Fortescue. This will had been 
duly drawn out ; but Mr Barker had died suddenly, 
and without signing it. It was therefore put aside 
as worthless, and Mrs Darker succeeded to the 
money according to the terms of the former will. 
The second one, however, had not been destroyed, 
and had been found amongst Mrs Barker's papers. 
It seemed as if she had hesitated between her 
inclination to carry out her husband’s clearly 
expressed wishes, and her own dislike to the man 
who was to benefit by them. The latter feeling 
had prevailed ; but still she had kept the useless 
will—why, no one could tell. 

It seemed that Mr Barker’s intentions in favour 
| of his relative had been made known to the latter. 
Major Fortescue was in India; and on hearing of 
Mrs Barker’s death, but nothing of what had 
become of the fortune to which he understood 
himself to be entitled, he had written to make 
inquiries about it. And he had heard that the 
money had been left by Mrs Barker to a friend of 
her own—as report said, a sort of humbie com- 
panion, who had got round her during her last 
years, and cajoled her into making a will, which, 
at first, Major Fortescue believed he had only to 
dispute in order to get set aside. He was a poor 
man, and not inclined patiently to submit to his 
disappointment. From the information he had 
received, he was led to believe that Mrs Barker 
had fallen under the influence of a designing, 
covetous woman, who had forced the old lav into 
making a will which directly contradicted not only 
her husband’s wishes, but expressions which she 
herself was known formerly to have used, to the 
effect that it should be her care to fulfil his last 
intentions. The money was worth fighting for; 
and Major Fortescue determined to come home, 
and try his cause. The present letter contained 
an intimation of his design. 

Miss Brown sat and listened in petrified astonish- 
ment, ‘Why was I not told of this before?’ she 
said at last. 

Then Mr Finch said that the affair being an 
unpleasant one, her cousin, Mr Dixon, had pro- 
posed to undertake the full explanation of it to 


her. ‘In such a case,’ continued Mr Finch, ‘a 
relation and confidential friend could offer better 
advice than a mere man of business could do.’ 

‘But what ought I to do?’ And Miss Brown 
looked at him in her old helpless, alarmed way. 

He fidgeted a little. He wished Mr Dixon had 
done as he had certainly seemed to intend doing. 
‘Well, Miss Brown, all I can say is, that Mrs 
Barker's will in your favour cannot, in my opinion, 
be set aside. You are perfectly safe. If Major 
Fortescue goes to law with you ’—— 

‘Oh, I cannot go to law!’ 

‘ But if Major Fortescue claims this fortune, you 
must go to law, if you mean to defend your rights. 
And, of course, it is my duty to tell you, if you 
ask my advice, that I think you need not fear the 
result. Mr Barker’s last will is, in law, useless.’ 

‘But why, then, should Major Fortescue’ 

‘Major Fortescue can only hope to prove that 
undue influence was used to make Mrs Barker 
leave you the money. Mrs Barker, too, was a 
peculiar woman, and her peculiarities may be 
exaggerated so as to make it appear that she was 
not in her right mind when she made her will’ 

‘You mean that they will try to prove that she 
was out of her mind!’ exclaimed Miss Brown in 
horror. ‘Oh, they could not do such a wicked 
thing! She was curious, poor woman, but she was 
as sane as I am, to the last day of her life.’ 

‘Yes, I believe there can be no doubt of that. 
I believe that any attempt to dispute her will on 
such grounds will break down. But Major For- 
tescue has evidently been misinformed on some 
points, and he fancies the case is worth trying. I 
can’t see that he has any chanve; and you need 
not be alarmed, even if he persists in his intention. 
The money belonged to Mrs Barker; and even if 
he were to prove himself her direct heir-at-law—for 
it seems he was related to her as well as to her 
husband—still, in my opinion, he cannot prove that 
she had not perfect liberty to do as she liked with 
it. This, you will understand, is simply a lawyer's 
view of the matter. I am only your lawyer; I 
should have been better pleased if your cousin, Mr 
Dixon, had talked this over with you at first, as 
I certainly understood he was to do,’ 

Miss Brown said nothing. 

After a pause, Mr Finch told her that he would 
see her again next day, and hear her further 
instructions. Then he got up, and took his leave. 
In his own mind, he was a good deal annoyed. 
Mr Dixon had not behaved fairly either to him or 
to Miss Brown; but he was aware that some 
responsibility would be thrown on himself. ‘If 
it does come to a lawsuit,’ he thought, ‘the case 
may be made to look awkward, even though my 
client gets the best of it.’ 

That afternoon, Mr Dixon received a note from 
his cousin, saying she wished to see him. With 
a feeling of pleasant exultation—for he thought he 
was sent for to hear the answer to his proposal, 
and that this answer would be in his favour, he 
now hardly doubted—he set off towards her house. 
On the way, he turned over in his mind two or 
three schemes for the disposal of her money which 
he had been lately considering, and, having decided 
on which was the most advisable, he knocked at 
her door with the satisfactory conviction in his 
mind that, when he came out of that door again, 
it would be as the future possessor of her hand and 
fortune. And both possessions had lately obtained 
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increased value in his eyes, since he had been 
made to wait in a little uncertainty about them. 

Miss Brown was not in her drawing-room. He 
looked round the pretty, comfortable room, com- 
paring it with the poor little parlour in which 
she had been sitting when he came to tell her 
of her good fortune, and with a softer, tenderer 
feeling in his own heart towards her as he reflected 
that she was going to give up her own pleasant, 
independent position for his sake. The air of the 
room too, its grace and refinement, pleased him. 
The mistress of this room would be a pleasant and 
satisfactory mistress of his house. She came in. 
He thought he had never seen any woman enter 
a room with such a graceful, gentle, yet dignified 
bearing! He wondered how he had during the 
last twenty years forgotten how qd she had 
been—how pretty she still was, with her fair skin, 
and smooth, still brown hair, and sweet grave 
eyes! A curious, almost shy lover-like feeling came 
over him. He did not speak as he shook hands 
with her, but he felt happier than he seemed to 
have felt since he had been a boy, as he obeyed her 
sign and took a chair near her. 

‘I wanted to see you, Robert. Mr Finch was 
here this morning. He has been telling me some- 
thing I did not know, something I wish I had 
known sooner.’ Then she told hin what she had 
heard. 

‘Well, he said, after she had finished, and they 
had both sat silent for a minute. He had been try- 
ing to think how he could best account to her for 
not having kept his word to Mr Finch and told her 
of this at first. He saw that even though she did 
not like to reproach him openly, her grave, gentle 
manner expressed displeasure at him for his silence. 
And now he was curiously, sensitively afraid of 
her displeasure. What could he say to her? How 
could he tell her that he had feared stirring up 
in her slow, unbusiness-like mind any doubts 
about the perfect legality of her claim to the 
money, until part at least of that money had been 
safely lodged in his own bank? At first, it had 
been a mere prudent piece of calculation on his 
part, mingled with a dislike to troubling himself 
with explaining things to her which it scarcely 
mattered whether she knew or not, seeing that her 
own legal claim to her fortune was untouched. 
Later, he had felt the awkwardness of entering on 
the subject, and had hoped that no more would be 
said about it. But now he must excuse himself 
in some way. 

‘Well, Priscilla—I’m sorry Mr Finch under- 
stood that I was to explain all this story to you, 
as it has prevented his doing so sooner.’ 

* But you did tell him, did you not, Robert, that 
you were to explain it to me ?’ 

‘Oh, I might have said something. Probably 
he misunderstood me.’ 

‘But I remember hearing you say, the very first 
day that you and Mr Finch came to talk to me 
about my money, you know, that you would explain 
everything tome. You did say so, Robert.’ Miss 
| Brown’s voice was very gentle, but strangely firm, 
and she was very pale and calm. Something in 
_ her expression startled him. 

‘ Priscilla—I am very sorry—you will believe me. 
lam sorry I didn’t save you this annoyance. You’re 
right. 1 should have told you all this stupid story 
about Major Fortescue at first. But I didn’t want 
to worry you; there was no use for it, you know. 


If I had thought it would have annoyed you after- 
wards’ 

She interrupted his hurried, eager excuses in 
her quiet way. ‘Never mind now, Robert; it 
pone 2 helped now. If I had known at first’—— 

‘Well, of course, it might have been better if 
you had known. But, as you say, we can’t help 
that now; ‘and besides, you know, it really does not 
signify. As to this man’s going to law with you, 
I can’t think he will be such a fool as to do that, 

‘I understand things better now,’ Miss Brown 
said, not replying to him. ‘I’ve been thinking 
over it all. I can remember things Mrs Barker 
said, which I didn’t understand at the time. I 
remember one thing in particular. It was when 
she was dying. She could hardly speak, but I 
saw there was something on her mind. I tried 
to find out what it was; and I could just make 
out that it was something about a paper and her 
husband. I thought her mind was wandering. 
Now that I recall her broken words, I feel sure 
she had this on her mind—that she felt she had 
done wrong about this will of hers, leaving every- 
thing to me. I recollect her saying one day—long 
ago, when she was in health—that Mr Barker had 
been such a good husband to her, and that she 
would take care to carry out his wishes in every- 
thing, whatever it cost her. I know she disliked 
his relations. I remember hearing her speak of 
one—I think it must have been this very Major 
Fortescue, but I had forgotten the name ’. 

‘Well, Priscilla, interrupted Mr Dixon uncom- 
fortably—he did not like all these inconvenient 
reminiscences, and hoped she would in future keep 
them to herself—‘ well—however it was, the money 
has been fairly and legally left to you, and no 
one can dispute that now.’ 

‘It has not been fairly left to me.’ 

‘Oh, nonsense! My dear Priscilla, you mustn't 
worry yourself with these morbid scruples.’ 

She looked at him halfsadly. ‘Robert, I 
thought you would help me,’ 

‘Help you!’ he said eagerly. ‘Of course I'll 
help you. Priscilla, my dear Priscilla, you know 
what I’ve offered you. You'll give me your 
answer now. You'll agree to marry me—the 
sooner the better. And then I'll take the whole 
management of the business, and you shall have 
no more trouble and worry. Come now; let us fix 
the day at once. I’m dying to have you back at 
Elm Grove. Once you are there with me, every- 
thing will be right.’ 

If she had not been quite sure before about his 
having any real affection for her, she could not 
doubt it now. His anxiety, his earnestness, made 


his strong voice tremble and his eyes moisten. For - 


a moment she was shaken, and her consent was 
very nearly won. How could she bear to refuse 
him? Her heart longed for the rest and peace of 
a sure home; and surely she could trust to his 
love for her now. 

‘You'll agree, Priscilla; you’ll let me arrange 
everything. Say you agree.’ He tried to take her 
hand, looking anxiously, and as imploringly as 
he could, in her face—such a look as she would 
once have died for. Now, after that moment’s 
hesitation, she turned away from him, shaking 
her head ; but her voice trembled too, and there 
were tears in her eyes as she said: ‘No, Robert ; 
this isn’t the sort of help I mean. Don’t you 
see? Of course I ought to give up this money.’ 
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‘Give it up! 
not be so mad !’ 

‘Mad! Why, it’s only right I should. I see now 
that Mrs Barker must have changed her mind at 
the last ; only it was too late for her to change her 
will. I don’t know what made her make it, but 
I’m sure she repented it. If she could, she would 
have done as her husband wanted; I’m sure of 
that, and so I can’t—I can’t keep this money.’ 
Then she burst into tears; she could not help it. 
It seemed so hard, to have to go back again to her 
old hard, sad life. 

‘Priscilla, Priscilla,’ said Mr Dixon hoarsely, 
between his fear and his rage, ‘you don’t know 
what you ’re saying !’ 

‘Yes, Ido; I’ve thought of it all’ 

‘But listen to me, for Heaven’s sake. The 
money is yours: no one can take it from you. 
Ask Mr Finch’ 

‘Mr Finch has told me so already. But that’s 
not what I want. Oh! how could I be so dis- 
honourable as to keep it, when I know quite 
well’———_ She could not say more, and if she 
could have spoken, Mr Dixon would have been 
in no humour to listen. He was pouring out 
arguments, remonstrances, and, in his impatience, 
even sarcasms on her folly. Somehow, these did 
not wound her: she heard them with a sort of 
stony indifference. Yet there was a deep, vague 
pain at her heart, deeper even than the sorrow she 
felt at the thought of the trouble that was before 
her. She was feeling how utterly she had been 
mistaken in this man’s character—how vain it 
was to look for any sympathy, any real help from 
him ; and if not from him, from whom else could 
she expect it? 

‘Robert, it’s no use,’ she said at last, wearily ; 
‘I’ve made up my mind. I shall tell Mr Finch 
so to-morrow.’ 

‘And do you expect me to offer to marry you 
still, when you choose to act in this mad way, and 
fling away forty thousand pounds as if it was so 
much dirt !’ 

He was beside himself now with passion. She 
shivered a little, and flushed under the insult 
of the coarse, angry speech. But she replied 
calmly and, for once in her life, almost haughtily : 
‘I do not intend that you should marry me.’ 

Priscilla,” he said, with real feeling, and with 
a touch of shame and remorse, ‘you know I don’t 
mean that ; but you will drive me crazy,’ 

‘We will say no more about it. Iam tired; I 
can’t talk more. Good-bye, Robert. 

‘I won’t leave you, he said, still angrily, but 
trying now to keep his composure, ‘until I’ve 
persuaded you out of this folly. 

‘You can’t persuade me out of it ;’ and she spoke 
with a calm, weary indifference which made him 
feel how little she heeded his words. ‘Good-bye. 
Don’t let me detain you longer here. I’m not able to 
talk to you more, and you'll excuse my leaving you.’ 

And she left him. When she was gone, the 
worldly, hard, selfish man sat down and actually 
cried over his vexation: and they were not tears 
he need have been altogether ashamed of ; for he 
was feeling, not only that he had lost the chance 
of forty thousand pounds, but that something 
he had begun to value nearly as much, if not more, 
was lost too. Why had he waited'so long? Why 
had he not married Priscilla before? Why was 
she not his wife now, fortune or no fortune! 
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Good heavens! Priscilla, you will 


CHAPTER IX. 


Late that night, Miss Brown sat up reading a 
long letter from her cousin. She had refused to 
stay and be talked to, but what he wrote to her 
she was obliged to read: it took her a long time 
to get through it all, and when she had finished, 
she was very tired. Also his arguments had so far 
moved her that she seemed to realise, even more 
clearly than she had done before, what a terrible 
thing it would be to give up all the pleasant ease 
and comfort in which she fad been dwelling for 
the past few months, and to become poor Miss 
Brown again, with nothing remaining to her from 
her lost fortune but those new dresses and rich 
clothes, which she would be almost ashamed to 
wear if she went back to her old life. Yet, 
perhaps, something else would remain too. Robert 
wrote very kindly ; he said nothing, indeed, of his 
own proposal of marriage; he had not written 
hastily or impulsively ; and though he was really 
more in love now than he had ever been in his 
life, his natural caution prevented his committing 
himself on paper to any offer of marriage, irrespec- 
tive of her decision about her money. Whatever 
she decided on doing, he felt that he would like to 
have her for his wife ; but he was not going to say 
so, until he had first tried to make her see that if 
she gave up her fortune, she ought not to expect 
him to hold to his bargain. Still, here and there, 
a somewhat warmer tone would break through the 
more business-like arguments, and seem to hint 
that he would not give her up easily. 

How changed her own feelings had become! 
Instead of soothing or comforting her, the con- 
sciousness which she now had of his real liking for 
her seemed only to depress her still more, for she 
had no doubt at all now that she no longer loved 
him. It was hard; but apparently she and her 
fate were always to be at cross-purposes ; even if 
he were to come to her when she was poor again, 
as poor as she had once been, and offer to marry 
her, she could not consent. ‘I couldn’t be happy 
with him—I see that now ; and I should not make 
him happy either. Poor Robert! perhaps I have 
not been quite fair to him; and I have disappointed 
him. Well, it may disappoint him less, oie s, if 
he sees that I should have brought him nothing. 
He will forget it sooner.” Then she put away his 
letter, and before she went to bed, wrote a little 
note to Mr Finch, which he might receive early 
the next morning. It was possible that Mr Dixon 
might come early to see her, and try to argue 
with her again; but before he came, she would 
have got everything settled, and so she might 
be spared the discussion. 

But next day she had to go through some dis- 
cussion with Mr Finch himself. ‘Have you thought 
well of what you mean to do, Miss Brown?’ the 
lawyer asked, looking even more uneasy than he 
had done the day before. 

‘Yes, I have thought of it, she replied quietly, 
but feeling a little nervous, and afraid of Mr 
Dixon’s arrival. 

‘And you have consulted Mr Dixon ?’ 

‘I have seen my cousin. He was here yesterday.’ 

* And he approves ?” 

‘No,’ said Miss Brown, colouring. ‘He thinks I 
am foolish. Perhaps I am; but you see, Mr Finch, 
neither he nor you know whatido. You did not 
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see how poor Mrs Barker looked—how anxious and | to the money, you know, not I.’ Mr Finch made 
unhappy she seemed * an impatient movement. He could never get his 

* Well—yes,’ said Mr Finch, who, if he thought | client to recollect her legal rights. ‘And I have 
Miss Brown foolish, at anyrate felt that it was a| been keeping him out of it long enough already. 
very honest kind of folly. ‘You may be right. | No, I can’t expect him to give me any of it. As 
But this is a very serious thing to do. You will| to my leaving this house, of course I must leave 
remember that legally your claim to this money | it. id know Mr Wilson can easily let it, so I hope 
is indisputable.’ it will put him to no loss ; and I heard this morn- 

‘I can’t see that, Mr Finch.’ ing that my old lodging in Green Street is vacant : 

‘But, my dear madam, you must surely under- | I mean to see if I can get it again.” In this quiet, 
stand what I have endeavoured to explain to you: | composed way, she talked of her plans, and began 
that Mrs Barker had really power to dispose of | her preparations for departure from the scene of 
this money as she chose’ her greatness. But when she was alone, sitting of 

‘Oh, Mr Finch, surely she had not! She must | an evening in her drawing-room, the pretty com- 
have known she had not, only ’ fortable room she was going to leave, or lying 

‘But, Miss Brown, pray remember we are speak- | wakeful in bed at night, her courage would fail 
ing of the legal view of the question.’ her, and she would cry bitterly over the melting 

‘But I am thinking of the other view of it.’ away of her brief vision of prosperity. And she 

‘ But Miss Brown,’ persisted the lawyer in despair, | would shudder to think of the weary, weary struggle 
‘you must allow me to remind you’ between poverty and gentility to which she was 

‘Yes, yes—I know ; it is stupid of me, I daresay,’ | about to return, and sometimes, in the bitterness 
she interrupted, getting more aud more impatient | of her soul, she wished she could die, and be done 
and nervous as she felt that Robert might arrive at | at last with her troublous, disappointing life. She 
any moment. ‘But indeed, Mr Finch, I can only | was too good, too simply religious to allow herself 
think how troubled poor Mrs Barker was when | to dwell on such a wicked wish. But it was very 
she felt she had done wrong, and how glad she | hard and difficult to think resignedly of the future. 
would be, if she could know now, poor woman,| In some respects, the present was painful enough 
that it will all be settled as she wished at the last. | to her. She shrank from seeing people, even those 
You are quite right about the law, I daresay. But | who had found out what she was going to do, or 
if you had seen her that last day of her life!’ rather what she had already done, and who, in 

t was no use for Mr Finch to talk of his law. | their very sympathy, oppressed her with their 
Miss Brown even refused to hear the word ‘com-| mingled pity, and applause, and condemnation. 
promise.’ Above everything, she shrank from seeing Mr 

‘I have no right to keep any part of it, she | Dixon or his sister, and generally managed to avoid 
declared ; and from this position she refused to be | meeting them, This was not difficult. Mrs Lorimer 
dislodged, with an obstinacy and invincibility to | was very angry with her; and Mr Dixon was angry 
legal demonstration, which, however, Mr Finch | both with her and with himself, struggling and 
bore with wonderful patience. And when at last | floundering between his love and his avarice, want- 
he rose to go away, he shook hands with her with a | ing to marry her, but wanting also to wait and see 
cordial friendliness and sympathy which surprised | if Major Fortescue would agree to at least divide 
her a little in one who had always seemed so dry | the fortune with her—and feeling that in any case 
and cold. After all, even Mr Finch seemed to | it was most prudent in the meantime to keep out 
understand her better than Robert Dixon had done. | of her way. 

And after the excitement of the argument was over, 
and when she had nothing to do but to sit down 
and think over her future, it comforted her to feel OCTOBER 

that she would have a friend in her lawyer. She Tue year grows old ; Summer's wild crown of roses 
was glad of it. She was glad to know that now Has fallen and faded in the woodland ways ; 

she would have some one else than her cousin to On all the earth a tranquil light reposes, 

consult confidentially. Through the still dreamy days. 

Her most pressing anxiety now was to be relieved 
of the lease which she had taken of her present On grass and mosses sparkling erystal-fair ; 
house. Mr Finch would at first have counselled And shining threads of gossamer are borne 
some delay. ‘ Major Fortescue has not yet arrived Floating upon the air, 
in England,’ he said. ‘Wait till he gets home, 
and until we see what is to be done. I don’t, of — the leaf-strewn San Soe Son to bough, 
course, wish to encourage any groundless hopes, yee fier meal sone te 7 hie: ea 
but I can’t help thinking that he will hardly accept Through the leaf-tangled ag 
your generous offer without himself suggesting a ; 
compromise. He has evidently fallen into some The woods are still, but for the sudden fall 
strange mistake about you, and has quite mis- Of cupless acorns dropping to the ground, 
understood your behaviour to Mrs Barker. When Or rabbit plunging through the fern-stems tall, 
he finds out the truth, and knows how nobly you Half-startled by the sound. 
have acted, he will surely, if he is a gentleman And from the garden-lawn comes, soft and clear, 
and aman of honourable feeling’ But here The robin’s warble from the leafless spray, 
the prudent lawyer was suddenly reminded that The low sweet Angelus of the dying year, 
he was allowing his feelings to outrun his discre- Passing in light away. 
tion, by Miss Brown herself. She interrupted him 
with her quiet smile. 

But we don’t know anything about him, Mr 


The dew lies heavy in the early morn, 
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